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AGRICULTURAL SURVEY OF THE STATE. 


Proceedings at a Meeting of the Agricultural Society of St. John’s Colleton, with a 
( ‘orres pondence between the Hon. Warremarsu B. SeaBRoox, and E. Rurriy, Esq! 


From the Charleston Mercury, by request. 


Ara special meeting of the Agricultural Society of St. John’s, 
Colleton, held oan W ednesday, lst of March, Mr. E. Rurrin, the 
Agricultural Surveyor of South-Carolina, was introduced to the 
President and Members by the Hon. Warremarsn# B. Seaproon, 
who, immediately afterwards, rose and stated in substance that 
Mr. Rurrin had appeared on the Island in the discharge of his 
duty—that he had passed through it; visited several prem er 
aud had examined the caleareous deposits of part of the South 
Edisto River, and some of the streams that emptied into it. As it 
was not possible for Mr. Rurrin to accomplish au Agricultural 
Survey of South-Carolina within the time limited by the Legisla- 
ture, Mr. Seannoox said, that the Surveyor would confine his 
attention mainly to an examination of her calcareous resources ; 
relying with confidence on the hearty co-operation of the planters 
in effecting some of the other objects, which it was important 
should be attained. Asthe unusually large audience were anxious 
to receive minute and full information concerning calcareous ma- 
nures—how they operated—what Iands they were adapted to— 
how they should be applied; he proposed to dismiss all formality 
on the occasion, and that Mr. Rurrin from his seat should be 
invited on these points, and if desired, other subjects, to answer 
such questions proposed by the members as they might consider 
necessary and proper. 

Mr. Rurrin approving of this course, a number of queries were 
then put to him, to which he replied in a manner so satisfactory, 
as to make on the minds of all a deep impression of the inestimable 
value of the information which he had communicated. 

After Mr. Rurrin had retired, Mr. Seaprook read to the meet- 
ing a letter, which, as President of the State Agricultural Society 
of South-Carolina, he had received from that gentleman, and a 
copy of the circular which he had addressed to the Presidents of 
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the Agricultural Societies of the State, asking their aid in further- 
ing the wbjects of the Survey. Mr. J. Jenkins Mikect then sub- 
mitted the following resolutions which were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That this Saciety do agree, tu assist Mr. Ruffin in the 
performance of his duties, as Agricultural Surveyor of South- 
Carolina. 

Resolved, That a Committee of five members be appointed to 
designate the subjects upon which, from the practical knowledge 
of the members, useful information may be rendered by them. 

Resolved, That it ie highly expedient, that the members of the 
Society, do make experiments with marl, lime, or other calcareous 
matter, on the crops of this year, and report the results through the 
President to Mr. Ruftin, by the first of October next. 

Committee under the second resolution :—J. Jenkins Mikel, 
Hon. Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, George W. Seabrook, Jabez 
Wescoat, William G. Baynard. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

WM. M. MURRAY, President. 

Janez Wescoat, Secretary. 

Edisto Island, February 28th, 1843. 
To the Edttors of the Mercury, 

GentLemen,—The enclosed you will oblige me by publishing 
in your paper. Asthere is no doubt but that every section of the 
State is anxious to contribute its might towards furthering the 
objects of the Survey, | hereby respectfully ask that, in the district 
and parishes where there are no Agricultural Societies, measures 
may be adopted by the respective Senators thereof, to establish 
one as early as possible. If, from any cause, this cannot now be 
done, 1 request that they will take such steps as may be deemed 
proper, to insure a reply to some or all of the inquiries propound- 
ed by Mr, Ruffin. All reports or other communications, or 
specimens of marl, &c., for examination, which cannot be convee 
niently delivered to him on his route, may be addressed to the care 
of Dr. Joseph Johnson at Charleston, until the first of May; orif 
afterwards to Governor Hammond, at Columbia. 

Respectfully yours, 
WHILTEMARSH B. SEABROOK, 
President 8, A. S. of S.C. 


To the Presidents of the Agricultural Societies of South-Carolina, 


GenTLeMEN,-—I know of no disposition of Mr. Ruffin’s letter, 
which he has done me the honor of addressing to me,so appropriate, 
as that of submitting it to your consideration, with the expression of 
my earnest desire, that the Societies over which you severally 
preside, will promptly adopt such measures as may be desirable, 
to aid him in his highly responsible and arduous labors. Without 
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the zealous co-operation of the planting interest, it will be impos- 
sible for him to accomplish but a very be of the objects, which it 
was the design of the Legislature that the Survey should effecy.— 
Whilst directing his researches the present year mainly to those 
subjects of agricultural improvement, apon which he is so compe- 
tent to afford profitable instruction, he asks the assistance of every 
one, interested in the prosperity of the State, on the various other 
matters to which, through me, he has invited the public notice, It 
is not expected that any Society will reply to all his queries, but 
to such only as it best understands. The information, however, 
though it may be concisely given, must be minute and full, 

The advantages that have resulted from Agricultural Surveys in 
England, on the Continent, and in this country, there is already 
abundant evidence for believing will certainly accrue to the State. 
With a genial climate, and a soil naturally fertile, and admirably 
adapted to many of the most valuable crops in the world, the 
wealth of South-Carolina might be immeasurably increased, if her 
agricultural resources were known. In their examination and 
development, Mr. Ruflin is now engaged. His discoveries have 
already far exceeded his anticipations. Extensive beds of marl of 
unusual abundance and richness, it is now evident not only exist 
in the lower districts, but there are satisfactory indications, that 
calcareous matter in some form is generally diffused through a 
large portion of the State. The use of this well known meliorat- 
ing agent ought, then, no longer to be held by any planter who 
desires the advancement of his own interest. It is me oN 
important that, by the results of experiments with lime or mar , 
without reference to the other ordinary means of amending 
exhausted lands, we should be enabled to satisfy the constituted 
authorities, that the appropriation for the Survey, was @ wise, 


judicious and profitable expenditure of the public money. 


In reiterating my request, that you.bring the subject matter of 
this communication to the early noticé of your respective Societies, 
allow me to add that, if every facility in the attainment of his 
purpose be afforded to Mr. Ruffin, he will, in my judgment, be 
enabled to render to South-Carolina in two years, more substantial 
service than the concentrated labors of her Agricultural Societies 
have hitherto performed. 

1 deem it not irrelevant to state, that Mr. Ruffin will prosecute 
his examinations in the malaria region of the State until the first 
of May, and afterwards direct his attention to the middle and upper 
Cistricts. 

I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, your obd’t serv’t, 
WHITEMERSH B. SEABROOK, 
President of 8. A. &. of 8. C. 


Edisto Island, Feb. 28th, 1843. 
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To the Hon. Wurremansu B. Seasroox, 
. President of the State Agricultural Society of South-Carolina. 


Sir,—For the fulfilment of my duties as Agricultural Surveyor 
of the State of South-Carolina, it is essential that my efforts shall 
have the support and aid of the agricultural community, whose in- 
terests the Survey was designed especially to promote. Deeming 
it the most roper mode of seeking this needed and important 
aid, I take the liberty of thus addressing the planters of South- 
Carolina, and more especially the many Agricultural Societies, 
through you, as the President of the State Agricultural Society, 
which is the representative body of all the others, and requesting 
your agency to induce the desired action of the different Agricul- 
tural Societies. The act of the constituted authorities of the State 
of South Carolina, which invited me to her service, is the most 
honorable distinction which has yet been earned by my long con- 
tinued efforts to advance agricultural interests; and [ am impelled 
by every consideration to desire that the services sought in my 
appointment, shall be as faithfully performed as zeal and industry 
and my imperfect ability and means may permit. But all these, 
however faithfully applied, will avail but little, unless aided and 
given effect to, by the co-operation of some of the well informed 
agriculturists of every section of the State, and in every department 
of agricultural practice and inquiry. Such co-operation and action 
properly applied by the Agricultural Socicties, will leaye to the 
Surveyor the more humble, and yet the most useful function of his 
office, that as serving as the organ or channel of communication, 
to receive and bring together, for diffusion and general use, the 
vast amount of information already in each particular section, and 
which may easily be collected and reported by the Agricultural 
Societies, or by individuals. In this manner, the Agricultural 
Survey may lead to important and general benefit, by inducing 
the furnishing of full and general information. But without such 
aid, the Surveyor’s services must necessarily be confined to narrow 
limits, whether of space, or of subjects of investigation. 

With these views, | respectfully submit for consideration the 
annexed list of general and particular heads for inquiry, merely as 
suggestions or memoranda, on any of which, or on any others more 
appropriate to the general object, information is requested to be 
furnished in reports from Agricultural Societies, with the design 
that such papers shall be annexed entire to the Surveyor’s more 
general report of the progress of the work confided to his charge. 
And besides such reports from Societies, embracing many subjects, 
and the general practices and the received opinions of practices in 
every section, it is hoped that particular subjects of investigation 
and of instructign will be undertaken and reported upon, by any 
individuals disposed tq render such service to agricultural improve- 
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ment. In regard to a’few particular subjects of agricultural 
improvement, | am not so distrustful of my ability to offer useful 
and profitable insecrction; aud therefore to these subjects my own 
efforts and personal labors and researches will be first and more 
especially, though not exclusively direeted, These are the seek- 
ing for, examining, and endeavouring to induce the use of the 
very extensive, and as yet scarcely toughed sources of calcareous 
manures in South-Carolina. To this subject, my personal attention 
and particular advice and instructions will be given, and as early 
as possible, whenever they will be enough valued to be put to 
immediate use: and if | can thus induce some hundreds of cultiva- 
tors to begin during this season to apply marl or lime, there will 
be no danger of the Agricultural Survey being hereafter deemed & 
useless ot unprofitable measure, or that its cost will not be repaid 
tenfold in the results of the first year’s operations. Millions of 
dollars in value of newly created agricultural wealth will accrue to 
the State, within a few years after the commencement of the 
general use of calcareous manures. From my examinations alrea- 
dy made, | feel authorized to assert that the marl (or soft limestone) 
formation of South Carolina, is more widely extended and abun- 
dant, more rich in calcareous earth, and more generally accessible, 
and that the proper application will be more profitable, compared 
to the necessary out-lay, than of any other extensive region yet 
known. Believing as 1 do, that a new era of improvement will 
soon be entered upon, by the bringing into proper use these cal- 
careous manures, it is especially interesting to mark the earliest 
progress; and therefore it is desired that every case may be 
reported generally, of the use already made of marl or lime, and 
the results, whether of benefit or supposed failure, and also all 
experiments that may be made during this year, of which I trust 
many will be commenced even after this time. 
; Very respectfully, 
EDMUND RUFFIN, 
Agricultural Surveyor of the State of S. C. 
Charleston, Feb. 23, 1843. 


General Head.—I. Geographical character of the particular Agricultural District 
or section of country under consideration. 
1. Situation and extent, and natural divisions. 
2. Climate, and especially any peculiarties thereof, and the causes. 
3. Surface and face of the country. 
4. Minerals, especially such as may be valuable for agricultural or econimal uses. 


5. Water, in reference to uses of navigation, propelling machinery, irrigation, &e. 


II. General description and management of land. 


1. Quantittes of arable land, of meadow, of wood, of swamp or marsh, and of other 
waste lands. 

®. Soils and subsoils, and the actual productive value of lands in reference thereto, 
3. Sizes of farms or plantations. 
4. The usual crops both of large and small culture, and rates of product, 
2. Rotations or successions of crops, 
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6. Application of manures—kinds and quantities used. 

7. Depth and manner of ploughing, (or of hoeing instead,) and preparation for, and 
tillage and general management of each of the several kinds of crops. 

8. Expenses of cultivation. 


9. Foreign grain and hay purchased, and the general total cost. 
t 


III. General market prices of lands, past and present, and rate of rents—and 
products in usual orops compared to these prices. 


LV. Drainage and Embankments. 


1. Of tide marshes and tide swamps. 
2. Of swamp lands of level higher than the tide. 
3. Of arable or other firm land of low level! or flat surface. 


V. Implements and machines for Agricultural operations. 
VI. Fencing and enclosing. 
VIL Grass husbandry and grazing. 


1. Natural meadows on moist ground. 
2. Artificial (or sown) grasses on permanent meadow. 

3. Artificial grasses, peas or any other green crops for stock food, or for manure, 
alternated with tillage crops on arable land. 


4. Mowing and hay. 
VIII. Live stock. 


1. fewms or animals for labor. 
2. Animals reared and fattened for food or sale, and their management. 


3. Animals purchased from abroad, and general cost thereof, 
IX. Dairy management. 

1. Products used or sold. 

2. Supplies of butter obtained from abroa‘. 
X. Manures. 


1. Sources and supplies of manures of all kinds. 

2. Preparation and application of stable and yard manures aml composts, the quan- 
tity ankeflects. 

3. Marsh or swamp mud as manure. 


XI. Orchards, Vineyards, and Fruits. 


As MH vod land. 
lL. General description of the growth on different soils. 
2. Uses made and value of timber and other products. 
3. Quantity of land necessary to be kept in wood tor farm purposes. 


4. Disadvantages of excess of wood land to agriculture. 
NII. VW 
lL. Tick 
2. U: | amps. 
3. Ste: |. or such as are so loose as to be liable to be moved by the winds. 
4. Land ot .y or precipitous surface. 


XIV. JN oF cently introduced and valuable processes or improved practice in 
Agriculture. 


1. Marling and extent of applications before 1843, and subsequently. 
2. Limeing or any other calcacerous applications before 1243, and subsequently. 
3. Clover. 
XV. Notices and suggestions of any new resources for fertilization or Sor agri- 
cultural improvement or profit. 
XVI. Obstacles to agricultural improvement and projit. 


1. Obstacles opposed by natural and unavoidable circumstances. 


Ee) a, ee ee a 
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9. Obstacles caused by erroneous govermental policy, or by want of proper legisla- i 
tion _ 

3. Obstacles caused by individ wtion. 

NVIL. Diseases of residents c +y climate and condition of the country. 

1. Local sources of malaria, their oxtent and operation, and comparative malignity-— 
as rapid streams sometimes overflowing their borders—tide water marshes, fresh or 
salt—swan ». whether in their natural state or under culture—mill-ponds—and the ; 
passage of transient and irregular floods of fresh-water Over salt-marshes, k 

» Inerease or decrease of extent and virulence of malarious diseases in past time, ’ 
and the supposed causes of either. 

} Means of diminution of such diseases within the reach of the separate action of 
Imdividual PEOPLIClOrs——st h as require combined action, and such as require legislative 4 
dit “Tht. f 
NVIIL Miscellaneous observations and statements on any thing conducive to the " 

improvement of agricul‘ure not embraced under any of the foregoing heads. +4 

: i 

: R 

a a 

a t 

METHOD OF DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN MARL AND CLAY, AND i 
OTHER SOLLS. tbe 

— , = 

l'ake a specimen and dry it, pour a few drops of muriatic acid ' r 

; ; : J . : ae pre 
on it, or strong vinegar, which it most readily obtained, if efferves- ‘ 
cence ensues, it shews that the carbonate of lime is present, if ‘! 


clay, no such result will be visible; you will also in the first case 
distinctly detect a strong odor of burnt shells. If you wish to test 
whether the marl is rich or not, it may be done by the following of 
simple processes: take a piece of the marl of which you wish to 
know the strength, dry it, pulverize it, and weigh it accurately ; ' 
put it in a glass vessel, and add muriatic acid slowly, untill all 
effervescence ceases, then filter the mixture through blotting paper, 
adding water to what remains in the filter; you then have.a per | 
fectly transparent fluid, which is the muriatic of lime; now by 

adding a solution of the carbonate of potash, a chemical decompo- 
sition takes place, In this way the muristic acid forming the 
muriate of lime, having a much greater affinity for the potash, 
leaves the lime and combines with the potash, forming the muriate 
of potash, which is a soluble salt. The carbonic acid, in connexion 
with the potash, also having a greater aflinity of the lime, leaves 
the potash or combines with the lime, forming a carbonate of lime, 
(or the essence of marl) which being unsoluble falls to the bottom 
of the vessel, forming a thick sediment, which is filtered, dried, 
and weighed, the result of which will give you the quality of the 
carbonate of lime, which is the quality of the marl. As this mode 
may not be practical enough for all, there is another more simple 
method ; having dried a specimen, pulverize and weigh it, submit 
to the action of muriatic acid ; as in the Jast case filter the mixture 
dry ; what remains in the filter, which will contain sand and other 
impurities, this being weighed, the loss of the first weight will give 
you the percentage of carbonate of lime which has been separated 
by the action of the acid. These modes of analysis are very sim~ 
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ple, and with a little attention to the details, any one can readily 
ascertain the quality of the soil. Mr. Ruffin’s mode of analysis is 
very e x peditions, being able, by a simple glass apparatus which he 
obtained from Europe, to ascertain accurately in three minutes, 
the exact proportion of carbonate of lime. This instrument can 
not be e x plained iu an article like this. It is on the principle of 
gas, displacing its bulk of water, by allowing so much water to so 
much of the marl submitted to the action of the acid. The calcu- 
lation is then made. 





For the Southern Agriculturist. 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF CORN, 
In reply to some observations in *‘7'he T'emperance Advocate.” 
. St. Helenaville, March 8, 1848, 

Mr. Eprror,—The “ Temperance Advocate,” of the 20th of 
October last, containing a favorable notice of a communication of 
mine in the May Number of the Southern Agriculturist, on the 
subject of Indian Corn} was placed in my hands some time since, 
and should have been ¥eplied to before, had not circumstances 
prevented, The writer's . mmary of my statements and views 
is, in the main, as corréct i its conciseness will admit of. On 
one point, however, the fitihe, or (as it is called when occurring 
from too much wet) scalding of corn, it is somemhat defective. 
From the unbiassed and liberal spirit in which “ A Corn Grower” 
writes, it is very evident that this was altogether a mistake on his 
part, which no one would be better pleased than himself, to see 
corrected. At any rate, having ventured an opinion opposed to 
common sentiment on this point, I feel it due to myself to divest it 
of any obscurity that may rest on it; whether through a want of 
perspicuity on my part, or the misapprehension or inadvertence of 
others: more especially when such obscurity involves a gross blun- 
der in the shape of a wrong deduction from plain facts. 

He says, that I * consider firing nothing more than a failure of 
a supply of food and moisture to this most succulent and sappy of 


9? 


the vegetable tribe.” That the concurrence of these two causes 
will produce this effect, (firing or scalding, which | regard only as 
slight modifications of the same state) is, indeed, perfectly certain; 


but not more so, than that 2¢ will also arise, and that even in strong 
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land, from an excess of wet too lone continued. The idea which I 
intended to convey was, that ¢his state ts, perhaps, invariably de- 
Pe ndant on a want of nutrime nt as its proxiunate or immediate cause, 
and not on a want of air, as seems to have been taken for granted 
by many. This opinion, it is conceived, is not only in harmony 
with, and legitimately deduced from, facts of almost daily occur- 
rence; but is, moreover, susceptible of demonstration on well 
ascertained and acknowledged general principles. This want of 
food may usually be traced to one or more of the following causes : 
sheer por erty of soil; its hardness or imperviousness; the existence 
in it of some noxious substance or quality, which, by diseasing the 
plants, necessarily interferes with their powers of assimilation, and 
by consequence, reduces the amount of aliment appropriated by 
them. It may proceed also, from the too long presence of grass, 
weeds, &c.; the hills being nearer, or having more plants in them» 
than the strength of the land will bear; breaking off the roots by 
work injudiciously timed or badly executed ; from a deficiency, and 
also from a redundancy of water. 

The manner in which most of these causes operate in cutting 
off the supply of nourishment will, no doubt, very readily suggest 
itself to the reader’s mind. 1 cannot, however, refrain from a 
passing remark, on the effects of breaking the roots of this plant, 
which some seem still to consider not a little beneficial. . In the 
Essay, which you honored with a place in your useful Periodical, 
it was shewn, in the first place, that the roots of corn consist of 
two classes ; to-wit, the /arger or perpendicular, and the smaller or 
horizontal: What in a porous soil and subsoil the perpendicular roots 
penetrated toa depth of three and a half to four Seet; the ho- 
rizontal or lateral being (so far as the naked eye could determine) 
only from the fraction of an inch to two or three inches in length; 
except where the season proved sufficrently moist and the ground 
had been previously Aigh/y manured; in which case they extended 
from one to two feet and more. It was shown farther, that in a close 
strong soil, based on a stiff subsoil uf clay and sand, the perpendi 
cular roots (so far as I observed) reached an average depth of only 
about two feet ; while the lateral attained a much greater length and 


size, than in soil of the former description. It was seen, too, that 
the respective developments and numbers of these two classes of 
NO. V. 22 
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roots depended, not only on the consistency of the soil and subsoil, 
but in a very great degree on the quality or strength of the soul— 
properly socalled. And this remark, it may be added, is particu- 


larly applicable to the /aferal roots, the number and dimensions of 


which were found to be increased in proportion to the quantity of 


manure or food within their reach. Such, then, being the agency of 
manure; and such the relations and functions of the lateral roots, 
(as may be inferred from the foregoing statements) can it be sup- 
posed conducive to the well being of this plant to cut and destroy 
these roots, when the inevitable consequence must be, a loss of the 
essential elements of growth and productiveness commensurate 
with the injury inflicted? Would it not be more consonant with 
sound reasoning and an enlightened view of the subject, to refer 
the improvement which follows the breaking of the roots, altoge- 
ther to the stirring and pulverizing of the soil, which take place at 
the time the roots are thus injured! But L hasten to remark upon 
the two last enumerated causes of firing. 

Whatever may be the importance of the leaves, and however 
indispensable their functions, every planter knows it is through 
their roots alone, as a general rule, that he can, in any degree, 
affect the development of plants, whether in relation to growth 
or productiveness. Now admitting (what is undoubtedly true) 
that almost the entire substance of plants is derived from the 
atmosphere, yet it is no less a fact, that there are certain inorganic 
elements of nutrition in the soil, which it is the office of the roots 
alone to take up; and which, although constituting but a very small 
proportion of their bulk, have been proved, by late investigations, 
to be absolutely indispensable to their vigor and fruitfulness. But 
these substances cannot be absorbed by the roots unless in a state 
of solution, or at least, suspension, in water. This latter, there- 
fore, becomes necessary, not only as a menstruum or solvent, but 
asa vehicle of food. And the farther assumption that water, when 
absorbed, is subsequently either wholly or partially decomposed 
and assimilated (a fact by the bye) adds force to the above opinion 
by demonstrating, that besides acting in the two-fold capacity just 
indicated, water is in itself, a bona fide source of nutriment; and 


that hence the want of it is, in this connexion, literally neither 
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more nor less than a want of food. Of course, the rationale of 
firing from drought is too obvious to need farther remark. 

But if, in the next place, this state (firing—scaldimg—starvation) 
occur in places which abound, not only in water, but in nutritive 
principles, how can it be correctly attributed toa want of nourish- 
ment? It must be borne in mind here, that these alimentary 
substances, however abundant they may be in the soil, cannot be 
fully available for the purposes of nutrition, except under certain 
conditions: and that for the fulfilment of these conditions it is 
indispensably necessary that the sun and air be allowed, to a cer- 
tain’ degree, access to the soil. Now it is plain enough that, in the 
case before us, these important agents (whose modus operandi not 
affecting the question, it would be irrelevant to discuss here) are 
so far excluded from the soil by the presence of water, as to be 
incapable of operating those preliminary changes upon which sub- 
sequent healthy vegetation would seem to depend. The plants, 
therefore, suffer, not because the elements of food are wanting in 
the soil, but because they are elaborated and fitted for use in 
quantities inadequate to the support of a healthy growth, That 
such is the fact is sufficiently apparent from the great improvement 
which, in many instances, follows efficient draining in such lands, 
even without the addition of manure. No longer kept in check 
by superabundant moisture, a luxuriant vegetation is seen spring- 
ing up and yielding plentiful harvests, where formerly stinted and 
feeble plants languished through a sickly existence, and left the 
cultivator uncompensated for his toil. 

The idea that it is a deficient supply ef air that occasions firing, 


may be farther combated by a consideration of one or two facts, 


which have been, no doubt, repeatedly observed by almost every . 


planter. Allusion is had to the great difference between corn 
growing on strong and well drained low lands, and that on lighter, 
poorer, and more elevated soils. In the one case, the stalks are 
stout and tall, and the leaves numerous, broad and long; in the 
other, the plants are comparatively short and slender, with leaves 
of correspouding dimensions. Now if the aboye opinions were 
correct, firing would certainly affect first and most seriously the 


tall and crowded growth of the low land, where, unquestionably, 


the greatest impediments to a free circulation of air exist. But the 
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very reverse of this is the fact: for it is found that the parts which 
suffer most severely from this cause, are precisely those, which, 
from their elevation and the diminutive size of the plants, and 
consequent unobstructed state of the alleys, possess the greatest 
advantages in point of air. 

But again: if manure be placed in heaps on different parts of an 
exhausted corn-field, and be kept there several months previous to 
planting, while the remainder of the field receives no manure at 
all, the superiority of these over the unmanured portions, will, in 
every respect be strikingly apparent. And should the season be 
sufficiently dry to fire the surrounding erop, these spots will be 
found comparatively little, if at all affected. Now this cannot be 
explained on the supposition that the atmosphere had freer access 
to these parts than to others ; for this, it is evident at first sight, is 
physically impossible. It can be attributed, therefore, on/y to the 
nourishment furnished by the manure--this constituting the sole 
point of difference between these and the other portions of the 
field. Ifthen the greater luxuriance of these spots and their ex- 
emption from firing be, as they really are, dependant on the 
manure, or in other words, on food ; the inferior growth and firing 
of the contiguous field can certainly be owing to nothing but the 
want of it. 

The importance of this apparently trivial subject, is seen in the 
Opposite practical tendencies of these two different opinions. — 
The planter who believes firing to be occasioned by @ want of air, 
sees no remedy but in wide planting. To be consistent, therefore, 
his rule must be, always to plapt at such a distance, as will ensure 
what he deems the requisite supply of air—and that without regard 
to the strength of his soil. The individual, on the other hand, who 
is convinced that the evil arises from a failure of such nutritive 
principles as are derived from the soil, perceives the necessity of 
supplying this deficiency; and hence Ais corrective is manure.— 
Perceiving, moreover, that the distances between the plants may 
be adapted to the strength of the soil; and that it is possible, by 
adequately augmenting the quantity of manure applied, to prevent 
the evil in question at the xearest distances; he discovers at once, 
that he has at his command means, which will enable him success- 


fully to adopt the closest planting, and thus to realize the heaviest 
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crops—a result altogether impracticable under the opposite system 
of wide planting. 

But really, Mr. Editor, facts like these are-so COMmon and pal- 
pable, and their inferences so obvious, that I onght, perhaps, to 
apologize for having thus formally stated them. ln view however, 
of the importance of developing correct general principles, and of 
clearly establishing the relation of cause and effect, on every point 
connected practically with the culture of this invaluable plant, I 
crave the indulgence of your readers and yourself, for having per- 
petrated this trespass on your time and patience ; and, taking leave 
of the subject, subscribe tnyself once more, 

Your obedient servant, 


L. REEVE SAMS, M. D. 


For the Southern Agriculturist. 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF GRASSES. 
Beaufort, January 23d, 1843. 

Mr. Epvrror:—Having tried several of the cultivated grasses, 
the resnits of my experiments might be of service to some of your 
readers. lL have not given them trials under the most favorable 
circumstances, but still sufficiently so to test them. All the culti- 
vated grasses should, in our lower country, be sown early in the 
autumn, say August or September, or as soon as our native grasses 
cease to grow vigorously ; for, if the sowing is delayed until late 
in the winter, or early in the spring, they hardly appear above 
ground before the native grasses spring up also, and then the labor 
or keeping the latter down, can hardly ever be paid for by any 
product the former may yield. Persons wishing to try them, should 
chose good strong land that is rather low; plough and harrow, or 
brush it well, sow the seed and harrow or brush it in, and if the 
manure can be spared, give it a good dressing applied on the 
surface. My situation is a sea-island, where the lands are rather 
flat and stiff, the clay frequently appearing on the surface, and 
seldom far below it. 

I have tried several times, the red-clover, timothy, hucerne, Sibe- 
rian melilot, or famous Bokkara clover, orchard-grass, and red 
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top, or herd’s grass: The red-clover has always proved itself an 
annual, and always disappearing about the month of June, when 
even our native white-clover disappears ; and I have never seen 
anything approaching to anything that might be thought worth cut- 
ting. The timothy | have sown, but never recognized it growing. 
The lucerne has always died away, even in my garden, after one 
or two years. The Siberian melilot, or Bakkara clover, resembles 
our native melilotin smell and appearance, but is much more vigo- 
rous, and has white flowers. It produces very well in gardens, 
and cows eat it readily, but horses do not appear to like it—and it 
never succeeded out of my garden. The orchard-grass is difficult 
to propagate from seed, as | have sown several quarts of good seed 
of my own raising, without seeing one solitary plant spring up ; 
but it is very easily propagated by dividing and transplanting the 
roots, as every particle having the smallest piece of root will readily 
grow, and may be transplanted at almost any season, when it is 
not too dry; the winter and spring are the best seasons. It grows 
well in any soil, grows all the year, and although good for cutting, 
furnishes food very much relished by horses and cattle; yet it is 
esteemed better as a pasture grass, suffering less than any other 
grass from being pastured close. Ll would recommend it to be set 
out in hills or tufts, 15 or 1S inches apart each way, to be 
cultivated a little the first summer, after which, it will take care of 
itself, and furnish an excellent pasture all the year, and require 
only occasionally, a top-dressing of manure. In a small way, I 
have found it the best thing to border the beds in my garden, in 
order to preserve their shape, which it does effectually, and without 
injuring plants growing in the bed, and is cheaper, more ornamental, 
and more profitable than either boards or bricks. For this latter 
purpose, | would recommend it to every gardener who keeps either 
a cow orahorse. I have succeeded better with the'red-top, or 
herd’s grass, than any other grass, for a pasture. [tis now four 
years since I sowed a lot of about four acres of low, cold and poor 
land, in this grass, and it is as flourishing as ever, having withstood 
the drought of 1839, and the rains of the last three summers» 
without apparently suffering at all from either; and now, Jan. 23d, 
my horses, cows and sheep, visit almost daily, whenever an oppor- 


tunity is afforded them, As the land is poor, and has never had any 
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manure, that I know of, the crop, of course, is not great, but the 
land is completely covered as with a carpet. It does not appear 
to suffer at all from being overflowed, andeds said to staud water 
remaining on during the winter, and to flourish salt. water; which 
latter | have not yet prov ed. It is said to be rather hard to get rid 
of it when once it gets possession of land; but I think it is not 
much to be feared, except for potatoes or cotton, | have also tried 
the pink-clover, or Trifolium incarnatum, but on a very smull scale, 
as there seems to be some fatality attending my seed, which meet 
with some accident as soon as it begins to accumulate ; and the 
rabbits are so fond of it when growing, that it has to struggle hard 
for its life; therefore, its yield has not been great. Iam continuing 
the experiment, and if | succeed, may report progress at some 
future day. The Gama grass | have found to yield nothing with- 
out manure; and anything will yield well with a plenty of manure. 
The spurry, (Spergula arvensis,) succeeds perfectly on every soil 
that | have tried it upon, and though a plant of very humble growth, 
(growing about three to six inches high,) yet it has the merits of 
growing best during winter; flowering in December and January, 
when sown in the fall—of being very easily cultivated, requiring 
only to be sown broad-cast, upon a freshly turned up surface. It 
is reputed to give very rich milk and butter, and to make hens lay. 
] have never observed whether cattle ate it when growing, as I 
have never cultivated on a sufficiently large scale for pasturing, but 
the hay gathered after the seed is ripe, is very sweet-smelling, and 
greedily eaten by native cows, at first sight—and native cows I 
have ever found the most fastidious in their tastes. The vines of 
the cow-pea are not eaten readily long when green, by native cows, 
thoug!: the prodaction is, | believe, greater than that of clover, even 
at the North. They will produce a fine crop of peas after having 
been cut once. 1 was much pleased with the small, or bird millet, 
of which I have cultivated a small patch. In drills, 15 to 18 inches 
apart, sown like oats, it will grow from three to seven feet, accord+ 
ing to the land; and if allowed to shoot out the ear, or to joint 
before it is cut, it will shoot, though less vigorously, and bear a fair 


crop of seed. I should think that it ought to be less succulent 


food than either Indian corn or millet, treated in the same way, 
and therefore safer and better. This, as well as the large millets 
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and Indian corn, when cultivated for cutting green, should not be i 
. 4 
sown earlier than April, as like them, when sown earlier, the 2 
' : bs 
tendency is to béar more grain, and grow less vigorously. # 

Yours, &c. Xc., R. C. 


For the Southern Agriculturist. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH WOOD ASHES AS A MANURE. 
St. John’s Berkley, March 16th, 1843. 

Mr. Nprror,—Believing that all experiments carefully conduct- 
ed, and the results accurately noted, either of success or failure, 
are valuable guides in the investi itlon of truth, | send you the 
results of two experiments, made in this parish during the past 
summer, with wood ashes as a manure. It was applied over a 
large portion of the crop and apparently with decided benefit, but 
a portion was selected for trial, and the following results were 
obtained, 

E-rperiment 1st—This field was taken into cultivation seven 


years ago, then an old field and grown up in pine saplings. The 





soil is light, and never before produced a fair crop of cotton. The 4 
whole field was manured with stable compost. ‘Twenty-four rows ‘3 
of 150 feet long, as nearly alike in quality and situation as it was ae 


oe Dat ae 


possible to get them, were selected for the experiment. On 12 of 
these, wood ashes was applied as it had been to the rest of the 
field, at a peck to the row—equal to 1S} bushels per acre. On the 
other 12 rows, nothing was applied except the stable manure, 


which it had in common with the rest of the field. |The difference 


> aN 


during the growing season was manifestly in favor of the ashed 





part. They were harvested separately and yielded as follows :— t we 
» 2 AF: 
ra 2 
Ibs. seed cotton. lbs. clean cotton per acre. EY 
12 rows with ashes ee 100 ’ or per acre, alowing 34 Ibs. 178.57 ee 
‘ ‘ a 5 > of seed cotton to make a aA ‘3 
12 rows without - 824 one of clean. 146.38 ig 
Difference in favor of ashed cotton, - + - - - 32.29 i 2 
. | . 4 
Experiment 2d.—On a field which had been recently cleared, Si 


and on which the forest growth had consisted of oak and other 
trees, indicating a good cotton soil, a half acre was selected, and 
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on each alternate row a peck of ashes was applied. There was 
never any difference perceptible to the eye during the whole of 
the growing season, and they were not harvested separately. 

If successful experiments are useful in adding to our stock of 
knowledge, and in pointing out to us the proper application of the 
means we possess, failures are no less yseful in guarding us from 
error and unprofitable labor. 

Although it is dangerous to build up a theory on a few isolated 
facts, or rather what appear to be facts, yet when results are ob- 
tained, which are in accordance with a previously established 
theory, they serve to confirm it, and are consistent with what we 
might have expected before the results were known. The issue 
of the above experiments is strictly in accordance with thé facts 
which have been brought to light, in relation to the action of mine- 
ral manures. They serve to show us the value of these inorganic, 
earthy matters which constitute the ash of plants, and the impor- 
tance of their being added to the soil, whenever from excessive 
cropping, or other causes, the supply become exhausted, 

In the Ist Experiment the soil was light, had been under culti- 
vation seven years, and had never produced a fair crop of cotton. 
The history of this field previous to its reclearing, is probably that 
of all others which have been thrown out Of cultivation to recruit. 
When originally cleared, containing a good share of all the food 
necessary to the well being of plants, but by excessive and unmer- 
ciful cropping, robbed of nearly all, and then thrown away as 
useless—truly, the goose killed for the golden egg. In the course 
of ten, fifteen, or twenty years, (the time depending on the texture 
and composition of the land, from the gradual disintegration always 
going on in the soil, and the accumulation of vegetable matter,) it 
has, perhaps, recruited so much, as to be worth the trouble of re- 
clearing, and might by a mild system of cropping, and the addition 
of such manures as it need§, be restored to its original fertility, and 
perhaps improved far beyond it. This field had evidently not 
regained the quota of alkaline matter necessary for a high order of 
fertility, for it appears that the application of stable manure alone 
was insufficient to bring it intothe most profitable cultivation, 

In the 2d Experiment the land was recently cleared, and stilt 
had a sufficient quantity of alkaline matter. The application of 
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wood ashes was, therefore, unnecessary, and produced no good 
effect upon the crop. 

These experiments would lead us to the conclusion, that the ap- 
plication of ashes would be useless upon newly cleared land, 
because they contain a sufficient quantity already ; but that its best 
effects would be seen upon old lands, and on those particularly 
which have been cropped successively for many years and have 
been under hard treatment. 

The collecting of ashes is a much easier work than those who 
are unaccustomed to it would imagine. The plan pursued by the 
gentleman who conducted these experiments, was to have an 
earthen cellar thrown up near the spot he was to make the fire 
heaps, in order that the ashes might be collected together and 
preserved from rains. In a field that had been recently cleared, 
and where there were still a great many trees and log heaps, he 
made it the daily work of one hand, to cut up and burn the logs, 
and collect the ashes into the cellar. By this means he procured 
enough to manure sixty acres of land, and at the same time pre- 


pared his new ground in better condition to be planted. R. 





For the Southern Agriculturist. 
ON THE MANAGEMENT OF A PLANTATION, 
In reply to Queries addressed to several gentlemen interested in Agricultural 
Pursuits; by G. W. M. 
Buford’s Bridge, October 17th, 1842. 
Dear &1r,—In reply to your letter of August last, I hereby submit 
to you such information respecting my planting operations, as 
appear to me to be of importance, or calculated to illustrate the 
principal points of inquiry embraced in your communication. 
My land, near the Saltketcher, which I plant in corn, is old, light 
sandy land. This svil is exclusively confined to the cultivation of 
corn, as the land is too light and porous to produce cotton, even 


with the aid of manure. But then I alternate corn with small 


grain two successive years, then allow it to rest one year, and again 
plant corn, to be followed as before with small grain. As to get- 
ting in order my corn land, I prepare it by throwing three furrows 
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together, four feet nine inches apart, and when I proceed to plant, 
I cross the beds at right angles, same distance, occasionally touch- 
ing the sub-soil. ‘Iwo grains of corn are then dropped iuto each 
hill, and about half a pint of cotton seed dropped dver the corn at 
the same time, and both covered with the hoe. In this way | treat 
one third or one-half of my corn, as | can afford manure; and 
plant the balance (about 70 acres,) in the same style, but without 
manure, yet on my dest and richest corn land, 

As to working my corn crupi:—When the corn is up some ten or 
fifteen days, I plough out the rows with shovel ploughs. Nothing 
more is dove until | have done planting cotton, As soon as that is 
accomplished, | commence cross-ploughing, thinning to one stalk 
ina hill, and hoeing the most grassy part of the crop. The next 
working is done with a shovel- plough, and the peas planted, The 
two last workings are done with scrapers ; but in the fourth or last 
of all, the scrapers are followed by hoes to chop down weeds, grass, 
&c. about stumps or other impediments, where the scrapers cannot 
be effectually used; for 1 believe it useless to accumulate earth 
or soil around the corn, as has been done and still is practised by 
our farmers. This observation is the result of my experience. 

As to my cotton land:—it is weightier, stiffer, and a richer soil ; 
on an average about a mile from the river. 1 purposely select the 
close, stiff land, where the clay is from twelve to eighteen inches 
from the surface. About the lst January, after 1 am done pick- 
ing out the previous crop, I have the cotton stalks, &c. threshed 
down with sticks and covered by throwing on them two furrows in 
arow. Nothing more is done till planting time, when I throw two 
additional furrows on each row, which makes a suitable bed for 
planting. Ihere remark, that 1 suffer about owe-third of my 
cotton land to rest every year, but when I plant it, prepare it in 
the same way as just described. My mode of planting is to make 
the row three feet and a half wide, planting in chops sixteen or 
eighteen inches apart. I commeuced planting about the 7th of 
April last year. I always put my stable manure on my cotton, 
about half a pint in a chop, which is made about three inches deep 
—the manure put in the bottom, the cotton seed dropped on the 


manure, and both covered together. As to working my cotton:— 


My mode of working varies with circumstance; if full of young 
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grass, | hoe down—if not, I run the shovel-plough very lightly, left 
hand to the cotton; and the hoe follows chopping out the grass on 
the bed that the plough may leave, and the cotton to six or eight 
stalks ina chop, Wither plan puts the cotton in good order for 
the second woking, which is done by running two furrows with 
the scraper, or if rough, two furrows with the shovel-plough—the 
hoe following the plough, cutting the grass from the cotton, and 
placing a little dirt around each chop, it being thinned to two stalks 
in each chop by hands, and children are detailed for that purpose. 
The two last workings are done by ploughing out the rows with 
the scraper, if the land is clear of stumps and roots and the wea- 
ther fair; if not, | plough with the shovel-plough, the hoe following, 
chopping the grass, &c., and throwing a little soil to the cotton. 
You ask me, when I quit working cotton? Il reply, that I inva- 
riably work it till compelled to strip blades. 

I here beg leave to remark, that from the 20th of July, to 
the 10th of August, I ¢op all my cotton over three feet high; 
and I am of opinion, that loose soil should be left between the 
rows, that the radicles of cotton may find nourishment for the 
growth of the plant. So you see, | am not in favor of large beds, 
nor that the soil should be drawn too barely from the centre be- 
tween the rows. In my opinion, based on experience and obser- 
vation, cotton will do from fourteen to eighteen days without 
injury. ‘The usual task for a hoe-hand in working cotton is one 
acre. I plant about ninety acres of cotton, and of that I manure 
about twenty-five or thirty. 

I now give you a synopsis of my whole crop, force, &c.—I only 
pick peas enough for seed, to feed my sheep, and to feed a milch 
cow or two, during the winter. ‘The balance my hogs and horses 
consume in the field. I plant 150 acres in corn, 7 in potatoes, and 6 
in rice; 100 acres in small grain, viz. 20 in wheat, 30 in oats, and 
the balance in rye. My opinion is, that small grain pays labor as 
well, if not better than any other part of my crop. I believe it 
does exhaust land, but not sv much as corn. I make the above 
crop, (including 90 acres of cotton) with seven ploughs and nine 
hoes, eleven head of horses and mules, and have about 500 acres 


of open land. 
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As to manure :—I make it with wheat, rye, and pine-straw, and 
weeds from the corners of fences. ‘The straw trampled in the lot 
is thrown in heaps in the fall, where | make my hog-pens, to fatten 
my hogs, underneath the floors on which theshogs are, and thus 
the solid and liquid excrements passing through onthe straw, con- 
vert it into excellent manure. I also have a litter-pen near my 
house where the sweepings of my yard, the ashes from the ash 
stand, house and kitchen, are thrown from one season to another, 
then hauled out, which I find make good manure. 

As to changing crops on land. I have stated that certain por- 
tions of my land suit corn, and others cotton, so | do not vary my 
crops; but | have no doubt that where the soil suits, a change of 
crop may be occasionally beneficial, sometimes, perhaps, necessary. 

I have given you such information as | thought might prove 
useful ; but should you desire me to answer other interrogatories, 
I shall always be happy to contribute according to my limited 


experience. Yours respectfully, G. W. M. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MONTICELLO PLANTERS’ SOCIETY. 
March 1st, 1843, 


The Society met, and in the absence of President, and Vice- 
President, on motion of Dr. Davis, Rev. R. C. Ketchum took the 
Chair. The usual preparatory routine being gone through—the 
reports of Committees were called for, and the following read by 
Jonathan Davis, Chairman of yee ultural Implements. 


Reports on Agricultural Implements. 

As your Commitee have not associated in a joint report, one of 
your Committee submits the following individually, hoping other 
members may do the same, and thus afford their ‘different: views 
upon the subje ct for consideration. 

Your reporter has has long been convinced that the inattention 
of Southern planters to improvements in implements of Agriculture, 
has been amongst the most serious barriers to their advancement 
in Agriculture. Instead of inventing and improving instruments 
adapted to the culture of our staple articles, a serious expense ¢ and 
waste of labor have been submitted to, by purchasing inventions of 
the North, unfit for our peculiar culture, espec it uly as relates to 
the plough. And even such as have been in common use, have 
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been generally so unskilfully made, and fixed for operation, that 
the labor has been doubled to the horse or mule , and ploughman ; 
and the rough plough work, the reby doub hing, if not trebling the 
hoe work, 

Your reportersig thoroughly convineed that with the improved 
ploughs he has now in operation, that he can attend, and did last 
year attend 15 acres of cotton, 9 of corn, and 10 of small grain, 
with more ease to mules and laborers, than half that quantity tive 
years past, and ina way far better calculated to make the land 
more productive. Lt is now less labor to the hoe hand to average 
his two acres of cotton throughout the season, than one acre alter 
the former plans of ploughing. It would not only increase the 
length of the report too far to describe the various improvements 
in ploughs; but it would be difficult to describe on paper their 
different forms, and if presented for inspection, their value could 
not be so well estimated without witnessing their operation, Your 
reporter, therefore, would recommend planters generally to visit 
each other’s plantations more generally, to observe the operation 
of improved instruments. 

Your reporter further recommend the encouragement and em- 
ployment of skilful mechanics, for making implements. ‘There 
are but few planters or overseers, who have sufficient mechanical 
talent to make and fix ploughs to run, to do work with ease and 
speed, especially without an exact pattern and instructions in fixing 
for effectual operation. If, therefore, ingenious men were em- 
ployed for the purpose, one half of the hard laLor might be saved 
upon most plantations. Your reporter is satisfied, that a late im- 
provement in the common shovel plough, will require one-third 
less force to the horse or mule, and cau be managed with so much 
more ease to the ploughman, that when in running round cotton 
the first time, one-third of the work will be saved tothe hoes. It 
was owing to this plough, with the plan of the blade fixed to run 
around cotton the first ime, the improvement of a plough for plant- 
ing, and the eagle plough, that L5 acres of cotton, with a large grain 
crop, was cultivated with ease the last year, after manuring nearly 
the whole of the corn crop. Another item towards the advance- 
ment of improvement of implements, your reporter would recom- 
mend that the recommendations and wages of overseers should be 
estimated very much according to their skill and minute attention 
in the improvements and management of agricultural implemeuts ; 
for it isalamentable fact, that one half of our overseers do not 
know how to fix a common shovel to run well, after the stock is 
completely made to their bands. 

Upon this subject a sheet might be filled with matter of the high- 
est interest to planters; but it is probable that the public sentiment 
is not sufficiently awake to the importance of this great object in 
agriculture, to bear a lengthy report upon the subject, at this time. 
For most planters are apt to think they are doing very well, with- 
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out learning from their neighbor, when their ploughs are killing 
mules, and doing botch work. 

The report was discussed by several of the members, and sus- 
tained by the Chairman, and when put to vote, was unanimously 
adopted. 

Dr. Davis moved that a Committee of three be appointed to as- 
certain fully and in detail, all the particulars of the newly invented 
Cotton Gin of Alabama, and report upon the same at the next 
meeting; he said he had never seea any public notice of this Gin, 
and bad learned but little; and be could only say that it operated 
without saws, and probably by a process of carding ; that the staple 
Was not cut, and of seperior quality, but he ¢oujectured the pro- 
cess slow, but probably practical for thas State, &ce. The Chair 
appointed Dr, Davis, James M. Taylor, and General Means, as 
the Committee, 

Mr. Edward Means introduced the following :" 


Resolved, That a cup, the value of ten dollars, be awarded at 
the March meeting in ‘44, for any member making on o/d /and, 
three thousand pounds or more of cotton per acre, after the plan 
of Dr. Cloud of Alabama, 

Col. Davis moved an amendment, by substituting “ any plan” in 
place of * Dr. Cloud's plan’’—he stated fully his objections, and 
the apparent impossibility of such amount after that’ plan—ex- 
pressing no disrespect for the Doctor's statement, but in the ab- 
sence of all knowledge of facts, he must be excused from the 
expression of doubts of mistake, &c. &c., which was agreed to. 

Dr. Davis introduced the following resolution ; 

Resolved, That, for the purpose of furthering the objects of our 
State Agricultural Surveyor, Mr. Ruffin, by giving him that infor- 
mation needed ; and collecting all the facts in relation to the Agri- 
culture inthe State, in the most convenient and authentic way—a 
Committee of three be appointed to wait on Mr. Ruffin, and invite 
him to attend a Convention of Delegates from the Agricultural So- 
cieties from all parts of the State, at this place, on the Sth day of 
July pext, and that Committee be instructed to request all the 
Agricultural Societies to send one or more Delegates, and also to 
arrange a public dinner for the occasion - extending @ general in- 
vitation to all the friends of the cause generally. 

lu support of this, Dr. Davis stated his anxiety for a successful 
and satisfactory effurt on the part of the Surveyor; and he was 
satisfied he would need such assistance in collecting the agricultu- 
ral statistics of the State, &c. and he believed this plan would 
much aid his purpose, &c, &c.--agreed to; and Dr. J. B. Davis, 
Major T. Lyles, and A. Johnson, were appointed the Committee. 

Resolved, That the sum of — dollars be appropriated for the 
analysis of soils, subsoils, and plants. That a Committee of five 
be appointed to confer with Professor Ellet, or Dr. Sheprad, to 
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obtain ( ither of thei sery ices on the occasion. That the Commit- 

e be instructed in the first place to procure for analysis a speci- 
men of the soils and subsoils, celebrated for producing the most 
certain and abundant crops of cotton, and to request Professor 
Hilet to designate the presence or absence, and proportions of the 


following con 


1. Silica and silicious sand. 10. Soda. 

2, Alumina, 11. Carbonate of Lime. 

3. Peroxide of [ron. 12. Carbonate of Magnesia. 
4. Protoxide of Lron. 13. Phosphate of Lime. 

5. Peroxide of Manganese. L4 Sulphate of Lime. 

6. Lime. 15. Clorine. 

7. Magnesia. 16. Humus. 

S. Potash. 17. Nitrogen. 

9. Common Salt. 





That a soil and subsoil notorious for the extraordinary produc- 
tion of Indian corn be also analyzed, designating the same constitu- 
ent parts and the absence of either. 

Also of wheat in hke manner. 

That a fertile soil and subsoil where the cotton plant is very subject 
to the red rust be analyzed in like manner. 

That a soil and subsoil where wheat is very subject to rust be 
analyzed designating its constituents. 

That a perfect cotton plant after we and before frost be 
analyzed in all its parts distinctly —stalks, leaves, seed and staple. 

T h lap lant of cotton in its worst state W the red rust, be also 
analyzed, 

That a perfect corn plant, with all its parts, in or near maturity, 
be analyzed, 

That the same be done with the wheat straw and its grain, both 
in a perfect state, and when effected badly with rust: and if a sufhi- 
Clent quantity can be procured, to have the rust in substance 
analyzed, 

In the next place, if the sum appropriated be sufficient, the 
specimens of earth supposed tocontain Potash, Magnesia, Soda 
and Lime in considerable quantities, be analyzed. 

That when the Committee obtains such analysis that the same 
be published in some Agticultural paper, mostly taken by the 
members of the Society. And that the Committee, and as many 
of the members of the Society as may find it practicable, be 
requested to make such experiments as the results of the analysis 
may enable them to carry into effect so far as may promise success, 

In support of these resolutions, Col. Davis said: 

The object of this resolution is to ascertain by analysis, the 
organic and inorganic manures esseutial to the highest production 
of the plants cultivated in our State. According to Professor 
fAebig’s discoveries in heed chemistry, every perfect plant 
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with its fruit or grain contains by analysis, every property or 
constituent which must be in the soil for its bountiful production. 
And, that the subsoil generally contains the esseutial inorganic or 
earthy and alkaline manures uecessary to regenerate or restore the 
surface soil. ‘That many of those manures are not essential for the 
production of certain plants, which is indispensable for others.— 
li, therefore, we could have a soil notorious for the certain, health 
and fruitful production of the cotton plant analyzed, we woul 
know what manures were best adapted for the production of cotton, 
or if the cotton and its weed contained all the constituent proper- 
ties which should be in the soil suited to the production, it would 
by the analysis of its weed, leaf, seed and staple, afford another 
criterion to judge the necessary manures, If again, we could have 
a soil rich in some of the constituents, yet deficient in others, and 
thereby rendered unproductive in cotton, it would be only neces- 
sary periaps to add one or two properties, to make a complete soil 
for cotton, which might not cost one tenth of the expense, as in 
adding a useless number of properties sufficiently supplied in the 
natural soil. If we knew what manures generated the staple of 
cotton! When the soil produced a luxuriant weed, and but few 
bolls and little staple, it would only be necessary to add the ma- 
nure which would effect that purpose. Perhaps it might be carbon 
silex, common salt, or some two or three properties, without which, 
every thiug else would not remedy the evil, And so in all other 
plants, where the basis of the plant, or one essential part of the 
constituents of its manure is absent, its production fails. If we, 
therefore, could determine all the properties respectively needed 
for the plants we cultivate, and where they were absent in our 
soils, we would know when, where, and what, to supply the defici- 
encies, without adding a dozen properties at haphazard to procure 
the one or two needed, and perhaps after all, secure a scanty 
supply of those very properties, while superadding many that are 
injurious. [or instance the peroxide of iron in abundance, is 
considered by Professor Liebig to be injurious to wheat, barley, 
rye and oats, and it may be to cotton, and he supposes it the cause 
of a certain rust in grain crops. If, therefore, we knew where 
this property abounded, and the plants which did not contain it, but 
in an unhealthy state, the evil might be avoided, or its remedy 
discovered, perhaps by neutralizing. 

further, by the analysis of subsoils, rich beds of potash, magnesia, 
soda, and alkaline earths might be discovered in the ditches and 
gully holes of every plantation, to supply the wants of soils deficient 
in those properties, which are essential to most of the plants we 
cultivate, 

Much more might be said to enforce the objects of this resolution ; 
but enough for the occasion, 
_ The Resolution was unanimously adopted, and the following: 
Committee appointed: 

NO. V. 24 
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Col. Davis, E. Means, Dr. J. B. Davis, B. B. Cook, and B. : 
Ravenel. 

This being the time to make awards for Corn and Cotton, the 
award was made for most Cotton to Col, Davis, for the following: 


One lot of 4 acres making 4332 Ibs. 

5 % os 7600 Ibs. 

= *@ {ie oe 5187 lbs. 7 
sé ‘“ Q sé 4250 lbs. 4 % 


“e se 


Certified by David English and R. 8S, Lyles. 

The premium on Corn was made to Col. Davis, for an average 
of 57 bushels per acre. 

2 acres making 67 bushels per acre. 

1 acre making 93 bushels per acre. 

Certified by J. Morris and Thos. W. Rabb. 


The Society adjourned sine die. 
JAMES B. DAVIS, Recording Sec’ry. 
[ Columbia Temperance Advocate. 


ASHES ON CORN 


Messrs. Eprrors,—I have been in the habit of using ashes and a 
plaster on corn, and believing that ashes was worth the most, I os 
thought last spring that I would ascertain the fact. 3 

l therefore left 6 rows through the middle of my field, No. 1, 
without plaster or ashes; 6 rows do., No. 2 with plaster 1 in the hill; 
on the Corn; do. 6 rows No.3 with ashes in the hill; 6 do. No. 4 
with ashes and plaster in the hill; 5 do. No, 5 ashes and plaster in 
the hill and on the Corn after the first hoeing, the quantity used was 
about a tablespoonful to each hill. ‘The rows were long enough to 
contain 4 acre each Grows. The result was, 





No. 1 had - - 22 bushels ears. 
No. 2 had - - 24 do. do. 
No: 3 had - - 26 do, do. 
No. 4 had - - 26 do. do. 
No. 5 had - - 31 do. do. F 


— 


The field was marked out three feet each way, and the cultivator ie 
used each way and hoed twice. Thus # age see No. 1 would yield 4 
at the rate of 44 bushels per acre, and No, 2, 62 bushels per acre, i 
which I should think about an average with the rest of the field.— : 
The soil is a sandy loam mixed with limestone gravel. The corn is 
crop in this vicinity is a light one, I should think 2-3 or 3-4 of a ot 
common crop; | should think mine was 3-4 of a common crop. -. 
The wheat crop about 2-3 ofa common crop barley and oats, very i 
abundant, potatoes light. I do not wish to be understood that plas- y 
ter is of no benefit to land for I believe it is very beneficial; I E 
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believe if farmers would.apply their ashes to their land it would nett 
them one hundred per cent. in room of ten or twelve. If you think 


these remarks are worth publishing do with them as you see fit. 
A Frienp or AGRICULTURE, 


| New- York Farmer. 


EXPERIMENT. 


The undersigned, by requestof the Editors of the Central N. Y. 
Farmer, has great pleasure in presenting to the readers of that 
valuable Journal, tlfe result of an experiment instituted by him the 
past season. 


Weight in No. fit for No, of re- Total 

Ibs. table, fuse. No. 

One large Potato, 32 112 82 204 
One medium size Potato, 27 94 86 180 
One small do. 15 54 38 92 
10 eyes of large do. 21 85 59 144 
6 eyes of do. do. 24 SS 62 150 
4 eyes of do. do. 29 82 69 151 
10 eyesof small do. 28 94 114 208 
6 eyes of do. do. 21 67 93 160 
4 eyes of do. do. 14 56 50 106 


Remarks.—The table contains the products of six hills—of each 
particular kind—64 hills in all. Potatoes—Pinkeyes—Soil sandy 
loam, much detoriated by excessive cultivation, and manured last 
spring at the rate of thirty wagon loads to the acre. Situation— 
ina field of potatoes. ‘The potatoes were planted on the 24th day 
of May, and dug the Sth day of October, 1842.—The best looking 
heap was the product of the cuttings of 4 eyes froma large potatoe. 
Readers may rely upon the accuracy of the details of the experiment 
as above stated. 

Rome, N. Y. Dec. 1842. GIO. I’. BICKNELL. 

[ New-York Farmer. 





PROTECTION OF CORN AGAINST CROWS. 


Mr. O. M. Whipple, of Lowell, Mass., says, in his statement to 
the Agricultural Commissioner of Massachusetts, that for 15 years 
he has preserved his corn from the depredations of crows, by 
sowing on his field a quart of corn soaked in a stong solution of 
saltpetre. We can believe this, as no crow which might have eaten 
half a dozen grains of corn, well saturated with saltpetre, would live 
long enough to bequeath his estate to his interesting progeny, 
though a scrivener were at hand, at the time of his making his meal, 
to draw his will. Saltpetre, judiciously used, possesses medical 
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virtues, but when taken in excess, is destructive of life, and hence 
the protection it affords to seed corn soaked in a solution of it, 
against worms as well as crows, 

The best scare-crows we have used, were bright sbeets of tin 
suspended from poles, by wires; the poles of sufficient height, and 
in sufficient numbers to be seen all over the field.— Four or aix, if 
judiciously placed, will effectually answer for a field of fifty acres. 
Our mode of fixing them was this; we cuta pole of sufficient height, 
trimmed off all the limbs but the upper one; to the end of this 
limb, we attached, by a strong flexible wire, a sheet of tin, and 
plant the pole thus provided firmly in the ground on the destined 
spot. The limb left at the top should profect horizontally far 
enough to allow full play to the tin. Thus attached, the slightest 
breeze gives motion to the tin, consequently causes a reflection, so 
sudden as to effectually frighten off the crows, or other birds ad- 
dicted to picking up the corn. Three years successful use of such 
scare-crows, justify us in recommending them to our brethren. 

[ Amer, Farmer. 





SALT FOR THE GRUB WORM 


Mr. Corman—In examining a neighbor's field of corn, I per- 
ceived some of it cut off by the grub worms, and deemed it best to 
examine my own. ‘To my surprise | found they had been destoy- 
ing my own at a great rate; and hed made their way into the 
garden and were engaged in cutting off the cabbages at the rate of 
four or five every night. It appeared that they did not touch them 
by day; and when | went out in the morning | found my cabbages 
gnawed off close to the ground. I first applied ashes to the hill, 
but without effect; then soot, but it was like the wind and did not 
affect them. Scotch snuff was then recommended to me, but it 
availed nothing against them. The June number of the New 
Genesee Farmer, however, arrived about this time, in which it was 
stated that salt was so disagreeable to the grubs that it would effec- 
tually protect the corn and cabbages. 1 had tried every other 
preventive which I could hear off, and determined to make an expe- 
eriment with salt. I applied, therefore, about two table spoonsful 
of salt to each hill of corn or cabbage, and laid it so as not to touch 
the stalk or plant. Not one has been molested by the worms since, 
though they have begun to eat the weeds in the vicinity, to which 
I do not make any strong objection. 

I send you this statement for the benefit of farmers. Froma 
three years subscriber. 

Yours truly, 


R. H. Jr. 


East Bloomfield, August 6, 1842. 
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We are much obliged to our correspondent for the above com- 
munication, and should be glad to hear from him, as he suggests 
we may do, ou other subjects. The observations of plain practical 
men are of great value; and it is by the accumulation of such w ell 
established facts as these that we may arrive at the most important 
and practical conclusions. The application of so large a quantity 
as two table spoonstful of salt is probably much more than would be 
effectual; but this can only be determined by repeated experiments. 
The salt.in such case, beyond the destuction of the insect, is proba- 
bly not lost, but its benefits may be felt in succeeding crops. As 
we have before said, we mean to go fully into the subject of salt 
as a manure at a future time—at present, however, we throw out 
only one or two suggestions. 

Lands in the vicinity of the sea, where sea-weed and sea-wreck 
are easily obtained, are, with few exceptions, essentially benefited 
by the application of sea-weed, rock-weed and kelp, either simply 
spread upon the grass land or spread and ploughed under. Much 
of the benefit in these cases is supposed to be due to the salt with 
which these grasses are impregnated. We have often applied 
them with the most decided advantages. One of the best farmers 
of New England, living near the sea, assured us that he estimated 
the value of salt hay, that is, hay cut upon lands customarily flowed 
by the tides of the ocean, as equal to five dollars per ton as a top- 
dressing for his grass land. We have known, likewise, upon six 
acres of land, dressed chiefly and most liberally with rock-weed 
gathered on the sea shore, a crop of upwards of twenty-nine tons of 
hay, weighed, when well cured, at the town scales, to be taken in 
one year; and we have been familiar for years with a field of about 
forty acres, annually manured with weed, kelp and sea-wreck, 
where the ordinary yield was estimated at 120 tons upon the forty 
acres; and as this hay was almost wholly carried to the market, 
there could be no essential mistake in the estimate. 

These facts present the subject of experiments with salt as a 
manure as matter of great importance; and as the cattle in the 
interior, remote from the sea influences and atmosphere, require 
frequently this condiment or seasoning of their food to be given to 
them, may it not be inferred from analogy, that land remote from 
the sea may be in some degree deficient in this element of fertility, 
and receive an equal benefit from its application? 

The use of salt as a manure is not new at all; but while it has 
been fully settled that a certain amount is almost invariably benefi- 
cial, any excess is directly pernicious. To determine the safe 
medium is greatly to be desired, and can only be ascertained by 
repeated experiments judiciously made; and in which all the cir- 
cumstances are carefully noted. 

Since sending to the press the communication of R. H. Jr., on 
salt as a protection against the grub worm, we have received the 
subjoined, confirmatory of the foregoing, which we have much 
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pleasure in inserting, and beg that we may again and often hear 
from our correspundent.— Editor, 


Extrract.—London, Canada, 15th August, 1842. 


1 should be glad, through your columns, to thank the individual 
for his article on applying salt to plants to kill the grub, (not the 
gentleman who recommended a table spoonful to each plant, but 
the one who applied it to the plants at the rate of a bushel to the 
acre.) Previous to reading this article, | had tried several things 
and had planted over and over again and again, but my plants were 
as quickly destroyed, and I was about to give it up as a failure 
when your number came to hand and I saw the article on salt. 
I immediately put about a pinch to each plant, which I repeated a 
second time, and I had no more grubs. We had, however, at this 
time moist weather. 

On mentioning this remedy to a friend, he said he could then 
account for a fact, which before had to him appeared a mystery. 
It was this, when he set out his plants (cabbage) he watered them 
with water from a salt-pork barrel daily, for about a fortnight, 
during which he had no grubs ; but thinking the cabbage plants had 
sufficient root, he discontinued, and soon after he found the giub 
attack his plants as much as his neighbors. The salt in season 
enabled me to have cabbages in season; and should I receive no 
other benefit from the perusal of your N. G. Farmer than this 


simple cure, I shall consider my half-dollar well laid out. 
A Farmer. 
[New Genesee Farmer. 





IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


Hart Mussey, Esq. of this village, took a small portion of the 
corn with which he planted a field, and soaked it in a solution of 
salt nitre, commonly called saltpetre, and planted five rows with 
the seed thus prepared. Now for the result. The five rows 
planted with corn prepared with saltpetre, yielded more than 25 
rows planted without any preparation. The five rows were 
untouched by the worms, while the remainder of the field suffered 
severely by there depredations. We should judge that not one 
kernel satured with saltpetre was touched, while almost every 
hill in the adjoining row suffered severely. No one who will exa- 
mine the field, can doubt the efficacy of the preparation. He will 
be astonished at the striking difference betwen the five rows and 
the remainder of the field. 

Here isa simple fact, which if seasonably known would have 
saved many thousands of dollars to the farmers of this country alone 
in the article of Corn, It is a fact which should be universally 
known, and in all probability one of the greatest discoveries of 
modern times in the much neglected science of Agriculture. At 
all events, the experiment should be extensively tested, as the 
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results are deemed certain, while the expense is comparatively 
nothing. 

Mr. M. also stated as to the result of another experiment tried 
upon one of his apple trees last spring. It is a fine, thrifty, healthy 
tree, about twenty-five or thirty years old, but has never in any one 
year produced over about two bushels of apples. While in blossom 
last spring, he ascended the tree, and sprinkled pluster freely on 
the blossoms, and the result is, that it will this year yield twenty 
bushels of apples. Now if the plaster will prevent the blast, it is 
a discovery of great importance. Mr. M. was led to make the expe- 
riment by reading an account of the production of trees adjoining 
a meadow where plaster had been sown at a time when there was 
a light breeze in the direction of the orchard, the trees contiguous 


to the medows bearing well while the others produced no fruit 
Watertown Standard. 


VALUE OF LEAVES FOR MANURE. 
Communicated for the Southern Whig, published at Athens, Georgia. 


Messrs. Eprrors,—F or the encouragement of manuring, I send 
you the following practical facts just as they occurred, if you value 
them as highly as I do, you will make room for them in your 
paper. A piece of the oldest, poorest and most worn out land I 
owned and thickly set with Bermuda grass was selected. I should 
observe, the Bermuda grass when well broke up in the winter, 
gives very little further trouble although it is not killed. The 
piece of land being well broke up twice in the winter, was put in 
corn and well cultivated. It was a good crop year, the corn, in- 
cluding rotten nubbins and all, made near one barrel to the acre. 
Next winter the field was made larger, well broke up, and covered 
broad-cast with leaves from the woods, and such other manure as 
was at command; it was put in corn and made three barrels per acre 
of good corn. It was again well broke up in the winter, covered 
broad-cast with leaves and soil from the woods, with a little ma- 
nure from the horse lot, a storm passed over the field and blew it 
very badly, it however measured seven barrels of good sound corn 
(much of the corn being rotten and not measured,) per acre. The 
whole field was now sown in oats without manuring; all who saw 
it said, it was the best field of oats they ever saw; it was very tall 
and had to be cut with reap hooks. Middleton Thompson who is 
a good practical planter, insists if it had made one more shock, the 
ground could not have held the shocks. It made three large 
double stacks per acre; as the size of a stack of oats is only com- 
parative, to give a better idea of its produce, I would say, on fresh 
land, the best oats I have ever made, has never produced more 
than One stack of the same size to every three acres; so that this 
field made nine times as much per acre as the best land I ever 
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cultivated. The next winter, this field was partially covered 
broad cast, Where it seemed most to need it, with litter from the 
woods as well as fromn the horse lot, and directed to be broken up 
during the winter. Another little field of fresh land was manured 
broad-cast where it most required it it, with stable manure, which 
was given to me by one of my neighbors. Another little field of 
this land was put in cotton ; the rest of my cotton crop was 150 
acres on another part of the plantation, not connected with these 
three little fields. I had a long spell of sickness, and when I was 
able to examine my crop, | was disappointed to find that the whole 
cotton crop was planted: without breaking up the ground in the 
winter, and covered in such a way, as to throw the cotton seed out 
of the rows, instead of covering them in the rows. I discharged 
my overseer immediately, and employed Mr. Barber, a good prac- 
tical planter in his place ; ; he was directed to pass over the crop— 
examine and see what had best be done; his opinion was that the 
150 acres could produce uo cotton, and had better be ploughed up 
and putin corn; that on the other three little fields, by careful 
working, a half stand might be saved; so observe, the cotton crop 
consisted of three little fields making, as we guess, 15 acres, By 
having to plough up 150 acres and plant it in corn, the cotton lost 
its first and most important working; the Bermuda grass by losing 
its winter’s breaking, was very much in the way and done much 
injury ; we think no part had more than halfa stand. Now for the 
produce :—when nearly all the cotton picked was out, [ directed 
Mr. Barber, who, observe, is a good practical planter, to get bag- 
ging sufficient and have it ginned and packed; in a few days he 
came and said the cotton would overgo his calculation, and required 
more bagging—the quantity he wanted was got. In a few days 
more, he again came and informed me the cotton still over went 
his calculation, and he must have more bagging—he was again 
directed to get it. | now went to examine my cotton, and rather 
found fault with Mr. Barber (as a practical planter) in his judgment 
what the land would produced. He said he had made the crop, 
and knew how it had been injured ; first, from loss of the first and 
most important working ; second, the Bermuda grass from not being 
broke up in the winter, had been in the way the whole season and 
injured it greatly ; that again, part of it was not manured at all, and 
that no part hi ad half a stand: that he was confident it had not made 
half a crop, that it was all now ginned up, that there were sixteen 
54 yard bags of well packed cotton ; that he certainly never was so 
much deceived, and was more fully eouvinned that the study of the 
planter shoul 1 be how to manure. Is not the history of the little 
crop as [ have given it, sufficient to put those who shall read it 
in the notion, that the proper system of planting is to‘cultivate 
less land, make that rich, and put it in high culture. Here is (by 
guess) 15 acres, which we think by bad management has not made 
half a crop, still produces sixteen bales. Now take plantations 
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such as we shall find them over the country: if a planter wishes to 
he will be unsafe in trusting to make it on less 
than 200 acres ;—make Zo acres rich and put in high culture, and 
he will be sure of bis fifty bales, barring accidents, ) Ifhe will put 


make fifty bales, 


h culture, he w il] have seven eighths of his 
still make as much as he now does; the 
question is hot where to find manure, whoever begins will always 
find the materials at command, if he will give sufficient time and 
attention to it: seven-eighths of his Jand will be at rest, and he can 
select the best spots to manure, Lightly manuring land is a waste 
of ti ne and labor: the crop perh ips is improved, but the land 18 
no better than before; to mauure year after year, unul the whole 
nature of the land Is chemi illy ch inged, and poot land made rich, 
The field above alladed to, was a thin white ridge, it now looks 
| ke d vk tow rrouu 1, | have nevet yel mn ide one acre rich ; but 
by partially manuring a number of acres, | have made in corn 46 
bushels per acre; in oats the products have been increased nine- 


fold ; in Wheat 45 bushels to the acre —five bushels is a passable 
crop; in cotton, | have never im ide an acre do its best, I presume, 
if one hundred dollars was offered to him who would cultivate the 
best acre of cotton, not more than one would make two bales per 


acre. Rovnerr R. Harpen. 
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I have demonstrated these facts by various experiments; only 
one of which I will here record. On the 6th day of July, 1838, I 
took the queen from a first swarm out of the same hive that season, 
and inserted a common pin througlt her chest, which killed her 
immediately, I then confined the queen with the pin in the centre 
of a fine, but very strong string, about eighteen inches in length, 
the ends of which L fasteued at the two opposite corners of the 
hive, near the top, by means of little nails, in such a manner that 
her lifeless Inajesty Was suspended on one side of the hive against 
the glass, | then Jet in the swarm and confined the bees in the 
hive, until they had found their sovereign, and clustered around her; 
this done, | withdrew the gate from the eutrance of the hive and 
gave the bees liberty to work. 

This experiment clearly shows that there is no arbitrary govern- 
ment in a hive of bees, nor domineering power in the queen. 
Notwithstanding their sovereign was dead, yet the bees com- 
menced making comb immediately, and continued their labors 
with perfect regularity as long as the queen remained in the hive; 
the queen being attached to the string in its centre, and the two 
ends of the string being confined at the top of the hive a dozen 


inches or more apart, two legs of a perfect right angle was formed, 
NO. V. 25 
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with her highness at the junction of its two legs; at the same time, 

the common working bees were constant ly climbing the string 
which kept the life le ‘ss carcass of their veverated sovereign in 
constant motion. During the whole time of the precess in this 
part of the experiment, both day and night, there were about a 
dozen working bees which stood around her majesty, with their 
heads directly towards her, seemingly in amazement, or holding a 
solemn council; at the same time, there were other bees showing 
their persevering industry, by endeavoring to loosen the string by 
cutting it off with their teeth so as to Jiberate their mistress from 
her unnatural confinement. Now whether it was the intention of 
the bees to cut off the string to liberate their sovereign, and see 
whether she was living or not, or remove the string as a nuisance 
to them, or drag their dead queen out of the hive, is more than | 
determine; but one thing is certain, by the unremitted perseverance 
of the bees, on the 25th day of July, twenty days after hiving them; 

they did succeed in loosening the string, and the whole string, pin, 
and lifeless carcass of their emaciated and dried-up sovereigu was 
found dragged out altogether at the mouth of the hive, and the 
bees stopped work. 

Another fact is demonstrated by this experiment, the knowledge 
of which [think to be of prime importance to all who are engaged 
in the cultivation of bees, which is this: no young bees can be 
raised without a living and fathful queen. In this instance, there 
were no eggs laid in the cells, nor young bees raised, and yet there 
were a plenty of drones in the hive, during the whole twenty days, 
and also during their recess from labor, after the dead queen was 
dragged out of the hive, until the season for their general massacre 
arrived, I had five full observing glass hives at the same time in 
full operation, varying in hiving swarms in them two or three days, 

One, hived July 2 d, had eggs laid the first night: eggs were seen 
insome of the c ells be fare the *y were to exceed the eighth of an inch 
in depth, and chrysales were forming on the tenth day after hiving, 
In other hives chrysales were not discovered until the thirteenth 
day. 
That no brood-comb will ever be made in a hive of bees unless 
eggs are laid in the cells, is another fact which is corroborated by 
other experiments in the case. Vees usually make comb con- 
taining coarse cells in some sheets, and fine ones in others, either 
of which are proper receptacles for storing honey or bread ; but it 
does not appear that they ever make either exclusively for raising 
young bees, unless they “discover eggs in the cells.—Then, if the 
cells are too deep, the bees cut them down to their proper depth, 
which is about five eighths or three fourths of an inch for workers; 
if too shallow, they build on and extend them to the depth in new 
combs, and never alter them afterwards, unless they were broken 
by accident or otherwise injured; so with the coarse cells which are 
proper for drones, and are always used for raising that class of bees, 
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when empty of honey, eggs are laid in them, and they are altered 
to an inch in depth. These cells are more liable to be changed 
after the escape of the young drones, to suit the convenience of the 
bees for storing honey. : 

The queen's cell is never made except when a young queen 16 
wanted Although, in frequent instances, there are several of them 
made in a hive of bees in a seasou; yet but one queen is ever 
raised in acell. They are usually attached to the side of the 
comb of workers, by hanging three workers’ cells inte one, fora 
queen : they were made perfectly round, pointing downwards, and 
are always destroyed by the bees, by being worked down to a mere 
knob, with ahole about the size of acommon gold bead, very soon 
after the young queen has made her escape from her cell. But 
this experiment illustrates another fact which ought here to be 
mentioned ; and, in order to examine the comb with great particu- 
larity, | devised means to exhaust the air in the hive of a portion of 
its vitality, which caused the bees to descend upon the bottom 
board, leaving but few among the combs, which greatly facilitated 
a minute inspection of the whole interior of the hive; whereupon it 
wus discovered that the comb was unusually loaded with the pollen 
of flowers. This clearly proves (as it agrees with other experi- 
ments directed to the same point) that the pollen of flowers, or 
bee-bread, is designed for the larve only, and that perfect bees 
never eat it; hence it is easily seen why an old hive of bees 
becomes so heavily laden with that article of food, a superabun- 
dance of which is worse than useless to them, and for which I think 
| have discovered a remedy. 

{ Boston Cultivator. 


LEACHED ASHES. 


We have long since been thoroughly acquainted with the extra- 
ordinary effect of leached ashes, and are of the opinion that theit 
fertilizing qualities chiefly consist in imparting to the soila capacity 
to appropriate and disseminate more abundantly the fertilizing 
constituents of the atmosphere. 

In the spring of 1839, we applied three wagon loads of leached 
ashes to five roods of old meadow land, that had been mowed, and 
occasionally pastured for 35 years. The crop which was cut from 
this meadow the year previous to the top-dressing of ashes, did 
not yield more than one ton of hay, and that of an inferior quality; 
whereas the one which succeeded the dressing, yielded upwards 
of two and a half tons of the best quality of hay, and the following 
crop produced vearly a like quantity, The influence of the single 
dressing was visible the two last years. We confidently state that 
the additional quantity of hay realized from the three loads of 
leached ashes, equal to SO bushels, was not less than three tons. 
The most extraordinary effect produced from this experiment, was 
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the action of the ashes on the common white clover, indigenous to 
the country, which grew to the height of twelve inches, and appa- 
rently as thick as it could stand on the ground. 

We made another experiment with Jeached ashes which may be 
worthy of notice, on a crop of ruta baga, which proved not only of 
great importaace tu the plants, but was a great preventive of injury 
from the little tormenting fly, which has been the great bane to 
successful turnip-culture in Canada. 

It bas Leen a practice in England for many years to pare and 
burn certain lands that had been unoccupied for many years 


previous, the sole object of this process being to give a dressing of 


ash s to the land. 

By adopting proper means to renovate soils which have been 
exhausted by unskillful cultivation, they may be brought back to 
their virgin qualities, and be made the most profitable lands in 
cultivation. The two most powerful agents that are abundantly 
accessible in Canada, are gypsum and ashes. The important and 
various uses of these agents will be subjects of our most constant 
care and interest to communicate to our readesr. 

In the meantime we beg to enforce the importance of the subject 
upon our friends, and solicit them to procure a few loads of ashes, 
which they may obtain from any soap-chandler, and spread them 


broad-cast on their meadow or pasture grounds, at the rate of 


seventy bushels per acre. ‘The effect produced will remunerate 
them ten-fold for their trouble, and act tostimulate them to renew- 
ed exertions in making other interesting experiments. 

Leached ashes will be found particularly efficacious to oats, peas, 
buckwheat, turnips, potatoes, and the broad-leaved grasses, and in 


no case will be found injurious to other crops. 
[ British Amer. Cult. 


RECLAIMING SWAMPS. 


Messrs. Epirors—I have been waiting some time to see the 
result of an experiment that | tried in reclaiming swamp lands, 
I will now tell you the manner in which it was done, and you 
are at liberity to use it as you please. The swamp was low and 
flat, difficult to be drained, covered with bogs, brush, &c., and as 
is usual on such lands, muck not deep. After draining suffici- 
ently, grubbing out the brush, cutting the bogs, clearing it off, &¢. 
I commenced dragging it about the last of June, 1840, with what 
I call a coulter-tooth drag, the teeth being flat and sharp, to cut 
instead of tear, like the common drag-tooth. As the drag passed 
over and tore up sticks and other rubbish, | had it raked up and 
carted off, to give the drag a fair chance to cut up and mellow the 
surface. That being throroughly accomplished, | sowed it with 
buckwheat and see ded with herdsgrass, very thick. I harvested 
a large crop of buckwheat straw, tolerably filled; the herds grass 
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came up, but remained sma!l until the next spring, when it began 
to grow, and made a large crop. I mowed it in August, when quite 
ripe, leaving considerable seed on the ground, Last summer, 1842, 
it was much thicker on the ground, the quantity somewhat increas- 
ed, and no appearance of wild grass. | have now no doubt of its 
remaining the best of meadow. | also commenced washing sand 
on to adjoining lauds, some that was filled with bullrusbes, and some 
that was a hard, retentive clay, which had refused to yield any thing 
but a very light crop, even when manured. I prepared my fur- 
rows and ditches in the fall of the year, to carry the water where I 
desired. lLcarried the stream, before it arrived at the meadow, 
(having considerable fall) through a sand bank, so that with the 
force of the water and atrifle of labor, 1 could send any quantity 
of sand where L desired it. The result is what | anticipated, the 
destruction of the bullrushes, and in their place an increased quan- 
tity of good grass; and on the clay soil, where it was scarcely worth 
mowing before the sand was washed on, | mowed the past season, 
as far as the sand had been spread, or even the rily water extended, 
a fine crop of the best kind of hay, L have tried carting on the 
sand, which has some beneficial effect, but 1 think not near equal to 
what itis when washed on—the water seeming to assist the sand in 
penetrating the clay. IL remain truly your old friend, 
Frock & TrowseErs. 
[| Albany Cultivator. 


——— TT 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CLOUD’S LETTERS ON THE CULTURE OF COTTON. 

The Nashville Agriculturist characterizes Dr. Cloud’s letters on 
the culture of cotton, and his system for making four or five bales 
per acre asa “dig humbug.” It is perfect folly, the Agriculturist 
thinks, for cotton planters to depend on manuring their extensive 
fields in the manner Dr. C,. recommends, not having sufficient 
stock or means to do so. 

Now while we agree with the Agriculturist, that under our com- 
mon management, it is impossible to manure the eight or ten 
acres tothe han! our planters sotnetimes cultivate, yet we do 
not see any impossibility in our manuring one or two to the hand; 
and if this one or two, by the manuring treatment, may be brought 
to produce as much as the eight or ten, no one, we think, can doubt 
which of the two systems economy prompts us to adopt. Dr. Cloud 
states that from one acre cultivated on his plan, he gathered with- 
in a few pounds of 6000 weight of seed cotton, which, if weighed 
dry, would make five bales of ginned cotton of 400 lbs. —Now how 
many of those who cultivate 8 or even 10 acres do more as an 
average crop? So even confining a hand to his one acre, and 
cultivating that properly is as good as our present system. 
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We are sorry to see so good a paper as the Agriculturist condemn 
the only feasible plan of improving our system of cotton culture 
we have seen recommended tor years, and recommend, as it does, 
that planters shuuld go on in “the old fashion.” This old fashion 
is skinaing our country, and is recommended with a bad grace by 
a paper which in every thing else is an ardent friend of reform 
and improvement. [Southwestern Farmer. 


RUFFIN’S ESSAY ON CALCAREOUS MANURES. 


We noticed in our last, the reception of the third edition of this 
valuable work from the respected author; but we eannot resist the 
desire to again call the attention of our readers to it, in the hope 
that they will secure a copy for themselves, as it is printed ina 
form that allows of its transmission by mail. We prize this work 
highly, as independent of the great truths it discloses in regard to 
the use of calcareous manures, it stands as the first original Ame- 
rican werk on Agricultural Science, and one which has rarely been 
equalled in the value of its suggestions in any country. Its publi- 
cation constitutes a new era in Southern agriculture ; ; the immense 
mar! beds, as well as those of green sand, that underlie so large a 
proportion of the tide waters of the South, have been brought into 
profitable notice and use by it; and the importance of calcareous 
manures established beyond doubt. Dr. Dana has done for muck, 
or vegetable matter, what Mr. Ruffin has done for lime; and as 
Americans, we feel proud that the two best works that have yet 


appeared on these subjects, are from the pens of our own citizens. 


We are glad that they are both receiving so much notice; and 
heartily concur in the propositions that have been made in various 
quarters, to have them extensively used as minor premiums, by 
our Agricultural Societies. [ Albany Cultivator. 


GREEN PEAS. 


We copy the following from the Central New-York Farmer, 
published at Rome :—* Mr. Daniel Moulton of this town, brought 
to our Market, on the 13th of February, fall grown Peas. This is 

rather early for this section of country. Mr. Moulton has for sev- 
eral years, been the first in market with the products of the garden 
—and he is entitled to credit for his perseverance amidst the snows 
and frosts of this cold region.” 

Singular as it may appear to our distant readers, such has been 
the backward ness of our Spring, that it was not till the 20th of 
April, that Green Peas were offered for sale in the Charleston 
Markets. From the sudden change of the weather, on the night 
of the 2d and 3d of March, nearly all the Farmers on the Neck lost 
their promissing crops of Peas; and many of the Peach and other 
fruit trees in blossom, were totally destroyed.—Ep. 8, A. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR 
oF 
HORTLCULTURE AND FLORICULTURE. 


FOR MAY, 1843. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN, 


You may continue during this month to plant Snap Beans; it would be well to plant a 
small bed every two weeks for a regular supply. Where the ground is dry you may 
soak your seeds in water over night, and plant them in the morning—hoe the Beans 
planted last month. 

Plant Parsnips and Carrot seeds for winter use, in the early part of this month—if 
sown later the seed is apt not to vegetate, and if it does, the young plants are liable to be 
destroyed by the heat of the sun. 

You may in this month sow Cabbage and Broccoli seeds. This is usually neglected till 
a later period. The plants from seed sown at this time are likely to survive the heats of 
the summer, and produce heads early in the fall. Persons usually depend on purchasing 
their Cabbage seed. It is not generally known that Cabbage seeds do not degenerate in 
this climate—some of the finest Cabbages produced on the Neck, are from seeds raised 
in this country on the same farm for thirty years in succession, without the smallest ap- 
pearance of deterioration. 

You may still continue to sow Lettuce of various kinds. Let the seeds, howevor, be so 
thinly sown as not to require transplanting, as it does not always succeed at this season of 
the year. 

Salmon and Turnip Radishes may be sown every two weeks during this month. It 
is not a bad plan to mix the seed of Lettuce with Radishes, the later will be fit to use, 
betore the former interferes with their growth. 

Celery may be sown about the beginning of this month. Choose a shady situation, 
let the seed be sown pretty thick, and in dry weather well watered. These plants are 
intended*to be set out in trenches in July. 

Squashes, Melons, and Cucumbers, may be planted in the early part of this month; 
we have seen the following plan adodted in the North, in raising these Fruits and Vege- 
tables, which eventuated very successfully. Ditches three feet wide and eighteen inches 
deep, were dug ten feet apart. These were filled up to the surface with stable manure, 
then covered over with earth a foot deep, and planted. These plants grew vigorously, 
and immense crops were produced. 

It is not yet too late to plant Okra seed ; (for the method, see last month.) 

Pepper and Tomatoes seed may be sown in the early part of this month, and in about 
three or four weeks will be fit for transplanting. The Pepper seed should be planted m 
small ridges about eighteen inches apart. The Tomatoes in hills five feet from each 
other, three plants on each hill, or in ridges four feet apart, and planted three feet on 


the ridge. 








CHARLESTON MARKET.—ERRATA. 


Th 343 the month for gathering all kinds ot Pot and Medicinal Herbs, they should be 
eut in adry day, and dried in the shade. 


Th is the month for weeding ar | watering If the weeds are not now destroyed, 


they will produce seeds which will come up and give you much trouble in future.— 
Should the month prove dry, your seeds will hardly come or flourish without regular 


wiulerin 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

| xamine care fully your i ach, Nectarine , and Apricot Trees. See that they are not 
infested by insects or caterpillars. All superfluous fruit and shoots should be removed. 

Remove all useless shoots from your Vines, be cautious not to disturb the bearing 
shoots, or those from which you expect a crop the following year. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT, 

There is not much to be done in this department during this month, except the 
transplanting your young plants sown during the last month, keeping your garden free 
from weeds, and ng the watering pot frequently. ‘The jars in your green-house may 
now be removed to a shady situation, but not under trees or shrubs; they require a top- 
dressing before they are taken out, viz: removing a couple of inches of earth from the 


surface, and replacing by fresh earth, mixed with good rotted manure. Let your plants 


have plenty of air, and be somewhat protected during heavy rains. 


CHARLESTON, MARKET HALL, April 24, 1843, 
Memorandum of Stock, &c. brought to Market during the week ending the 22d April— 
63 Beeves, 100 Calves, 214 Hogs, 66 Sheep, 24 Lambs, and 2 Goats. 
Prices CURRENT THE PAST WEEK: 
Beef, 10 a 14 cents per Ib.; Veal, 15a 15} do do.; Pork, 10 cents per lb; Lamb, 18} cents per 


Ib.; Mutton, 124 cents per lb.; Goat, 184 cents per Ib. 
ROBERT MACBETH, Clerk of Markets, 


ERRATA. 
Mr. Eprror,—lIn the next Number of the Aegriculturist, be good enough to note the 
following Errata in the * Agricultural Memoir” published in your last Number. 


Page 133 line 38 for “burried” read buried 
136 = 5 tor “‘ has” read have. 
66 7 = 6 for * improves” read improve. 


L410 ** 205 for ** their’ read these. 
- 141 ‘37 tor “in like” read unlike. 


i 143 ** 85 tor ** wood” read acool. 
6 144 “ 4 tor “inthe sunshine” read on the sea-shore. 
= 144 “ 7 for “to” read by. 


6 144 “ 37 for “1971” read 1791. 

6 144 “ 47 for “ 198,432" lbs.”’ read 19,843 Zds. 

64 146“ «29 for “ happen” read happened. 

Page 139 the sense of a sentence is entirely changed by wrong punctuation, thus— 

“ Ammonia, which is the result of the decomposition of the urine; phosphate of lime, 
magnesia and soda, and carbonate of lime and potash, from the solid excrements.”’°— 
Should read—* Ammonia, which is the result of the decomposition of the urine, and 
phosphates of lime, magnesia and soda; and carbonate of lime and potash, from the 
solid excrements.”’ 


Respectfully, H. W. RAVENEL. 





* This was an error of the manuscript. copied from the report of the Commissioner of 
latents, which error the Commissioner has corrected in the report of the present year. 
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